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downe had) to write three days later a letter to Lord Newton
throwing his weight against the Die-hard revolt. He too,
organized an unofficial committee, which proceeded to explore
the strength of the two factions, and, finding that the seventy-
five peers supporting the government would certainly be out-
voted by the Die-hards, induced a number of unionists headed
by Lord Winchelsea and Lord Camperdown to sacrifice them-
selves when the need should arise by voting for the bill. But
Lord Lansdowne to the end characteristically refused to advise,
or even to condone, this course, though it was obvious that the
result which he desired could not be attained without it.
Meantime on 24 July the friends of the Die-hards in the com-
mons, headed by Lord Hugh Cecil, howled down the prime
minister in a scene then without precedent. This seems to have
suggested to the unionist leaders that they might satisfy the
rebels and reunite the party by moving a vote of censure on the
government for its dealings with the king. Nothing, however,
resulted from the debate, save a masterly exposition and defence
by Asquith. The commons having rejected the lords' amend-
ments, the final debate in the upper house took place on 9 and
10 August. Its drama has rarely been surpassed in parliament;
for the result remained in doubt till the division, though Lord
Morley had expressly intimated that rejection must be followed
by 'a large and prompt creation of peers'. Finally the bill was
passed by 131 to 114, some 29 unionist peers voting with the
government, besides both archbishops and 11 out of 13 bishops.
Thus was consummated the Parliament Act: the most decisive
step in British constitutional development since the franchise
extension of 1867, to which, in some sort, it might be regarded
as a corollary. In the last analysis the lords had no one to blame
for it but themselves. Lord Beaconsfield in 1880 had warned
his successors that cno conflict must be permitted between the
two Houses, unless something substantial is to be gained there-
by'.1 When they bargained over franchise extension in 1884 or
rejected home rule in 1893, they acted in accord with his advice.
But when they afterwards made it their regular annual practice
to reject all the controversial bills of liberal governments, they
plainly were courting Nemesis. In the accident of its permanent
control over a second chamber having such large powers of
rejection in the abstract, the conservative party held a one-sided
1 Lord Balfourj Chapters of Autobiography (1930), 126.